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INTRODUCTION 


The nucleus of the Museum was formed by the gift, 
n 1868, by General P. A. Cesnola, of a typical series of 
ottery from his excavations in the island of Cyprus. In 
907 the Merrill collection, consisting for the most part of 

’alestinian pottery bought Es Mr. Merrill when American 
Consul in Jerusalem, was secured by purchase, and in 190$. 
here was added the collection of M. Rouvier, which was of 
-more general character and included objects from Palestine, 
3etrüt, Cyprus, Egypt and Greece. Large numbers of ob- 
ects have been bought locally, from time to time, sometimes 
ingly, sometimes in groups, which possess greater interest 
n that they are of Phœænician provenance : the most im- 
ortant of these are the large group of vases from the Bikâ‘ 
case 18-19), a group (not all of thelsame date) from Mubhiîn, 
.tomb-group from Gharifah, and a series of Palestinian ani 
rans-Jordanian flint and bronze implements. In and after 
904 the Museum secured its excellent series of Palmyrene 
imestone busts. A few donations have been made by indi- 
nduals, e. g. of classical sculpture by Dr. H. H. Jessup, of 
nscriptions by the late Mr. M ûrad Baroody, of pottery 
nd minor objects by Mr. Frederick J. Bliss, bus the Uni- 
rersity might justly expect from the Æ/vimni a more tan- 
r1ble proof of their interest in their nation’s history and of 
heir private gratitude to the institution in the shape of gifts 
o its Museum. 

The arrangement of the collections is intended to illus- 
rate as far as is possible the progress of aivilization in South- 
rn Syria, 1. e. in Phœænicia and Palestine, and to assist the 
ustorical student whose interest in archæology îïs but 


secondary. Objects are classified by their date and by the 
_ country of origin. Each wall-case represents a period whose 

limits are marked by the label above it: the objects in the 
|èse either come from one area, also clearly described, or 
m distinct areas, in which case they are arranged on 
‘ent shelves labelled accordingly ; ; where the exact fin 
ot of an object is known and 1s of interest an individu: 
bel 1s attached to the object. Fhe cases go in historic | 
order from 1 to 42, starting on the right of the entrance. ne : 
running all round the gallery with ee exception of Annex À ; { 
only w Here objects are put in desk-cases for the purpose of 
better exhibition is there any break in continuity requiring 


Cross- melrenre trom the ee to the center of the room; Bet j 


as 1s T2 chattes a inscriptions are at as 
available space and the interests of exhibition allow. F, 
The bulk of the collection consists of pottery, which 
pars most of _. wall-cases, though a few stone and 
wares. pe stone eme occupy desk-case, B 1-4, 
bronze and early iron-age Ww eapons and objects, desk-cases 
B 5-8 : desk-cases B 9-12 contain a selection of lamps illus- à] 
trating the evolution of the lamp type from the beginning CA 
of the bronze age to the Arab period: the remainder ofthe 
lamp collection, which is of interest only to the speciali Fe 
is kept in diaers under case B 12 and can be seen on ap" 
plication.  Desk-cases B 13-16 contain various minor ob=" 
pie pessy of late (classical) LP Wall-cases 43 to 47 at 1d 


. of “vs bios n ce AN Palestine and À 
In the Annex A are a few Egyptian and Mesopotamian an 4 
quities, classical inscriptions , and remains of classical sculp- 
ture other inscriptions and inscription fragments are ar: 
ranged round the gallery. ‘The Palmyrene busts areeee on 
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the tops of the wall-cases. The collection of Arab antiqui- 
ties, at present in an embryonic state, is housed in wall-cases 
48-49 and in the outer gallery, where also are local objects of = 
. modern date illustrating present-day survivals of Syria from 
biblical or still older periods. 

As none of the Museum’s objects come from properly 
controlled excavations, but have all been acquired in such à 
way that little or nothing is known as to the conditions in 
which they were found, they have rarely any great documen- 
tary value. Each + had to be assigned to the period 
of which its type is known to be characteristic. In the case of 
Phœnician potterv the absence of external scientific criteria 
necessarily makes the arrangement here somewhat arbitrary 
and liable to correction. For the Palestinian wares the period- 
sequence drawn out by Prof. Macalister has been followed 
for the most part, but an exception has been made for types 
showing Ægean influence ; in my opinion Prof. Macalister 
attributes these to too early a date, and there I have sub- 
divided into two his Third Semitic Period (1400-1000 B.C.) 
and put the specially Ægean types, as a whole, after 1200 B.C. 
instead of distributing them over the whole period. 
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HRRESSTON E “AGE 


Æ. The Palæolithic or Farlv Stone Age. 


Syria 1s rich in relics of this, the earliest period in hu- 
man history, but the collection in the Museum does not at 
all correspond to that richness: it is limited to a compara- 
tively small and over-uniform series of large chipped flints of 
the Drift (Chelles and St. Acheul tvpes) mostly of Palestin- 
ian origin (Case B 1). ‘These remains go back to the gla- 
cial period and belong almost as much to geology as to his- 
tory : it is only at the close of the Palæolithic age that we 
have any records of human industry other than such rudelv- 
chipped flints, and we must imagine man 415 a cave- dwelling 
animal ignorant of the arts of agriculture, of weaving, and of 
pottery-making. [t is only in the decadence of the flint- 
knapping time that man seems to have developed other 
forms of sk1ll and produced the ivorv carvings and the 
remarkable rock-paintings which enrich the “ Madeleine ” 
period in France, Switzerland and Spain. 


B. The Neolithic or Late Stone Ave 


This age 1s seperated from the last by geological changes 
in the earth’s surface as well as bv a great advance in rene 
Skill and invention. Nan learnt to cultivate the ground, 
to stitch hides together into garments, to make vessels of 
clav and to harden them in the fire; in time he learnt to 
spin and to weave, and not content st hHving in natural 
holes in the rock he enlarged and shaped them, laboriousiv 
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“euh, with his fleur toc s, and ping up stones o: 
another invented che art of but.ding houses. The 
Jimplements that he made show too a great advance on 
rutr preiecessors : the wondertulls finished 
soft Egype speak ot his skill in chipping , but Nes 
went further still and eround his tools to a smooth an 
Rhéd surface. Not satisfied merelv with utilitarian thi 
like a \ladelcine man, went in for art, and even # 
min produers ot his industrv maniftest a craving 
Font ai a sense for de Sign, and his potter is decor 
Mol engrived or with painted Patterns ; he s shapes fie 
uralas or stone, and —as at Carnac in France or in the“ 
dertol mmples O7 Nlalta —adorns great building-stones: 
delicatelt carved reliefs. 


Donk. tième H: Counininse & number of neolithie chipped flints 
Phamentésr, Péxtène and Trans-Jordunia (Sarepta, Sa 
Rat Mhbosh. ubast, Dormmar) including a good series of an 
heads from Khan-az-Za‘farân near Bethlehem. 

Ph ième NU Re lartions ot chipped neolithic Hints from Phaniei 
mt tn Prat as fr, om à set of highlr-finished lance- à 
PP mile tram lite jonc. 
Pepe Mine trente all over Kiria, Egvpt and as far enst as 
tatin dit te loge te the laitter part of the stone agé amd 

OT PM floramil.  \Vlth Pis dre td verv remarkable : 

tique Era Fo abil near Tyre: probably by nature ofa 

Petatiie 0% Node beon vobbed down into the rude semb 

1 matt mitl à ttint 64 figure. Thex stand in close rélà 

Ube vrmile wii ok tint at Kiessos and are of great int 
being cuit figures of the ncolithic period, 

mt üpe À £ etats From Tell-ul-Hisi (Lauchish} 
Lee Maloe Claniver mur davadlls a ml dated from 1600-1000 


DA Un Li den RATE mis in iletmiente pemsineed in use for « 
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Vol out oi toc cms je à white limestone mace-hend of 
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purposes, long after the introluction of metal, and the occurrence 
of flints right down to the Roman period is not surprising in a 
country where at the present day flints are used in threshing- 
sledges and even for shecp-shearing. Next to these are a number 
of polished celts from central Syria (Hims-Aleppo area) some of 
them are true neoliths, but the type continued in use well into 
the bronze age, and after that —and down to the present day 
small polished celts borel transversely for suspension were re- 
used, and perhaps even expressiy manufactured, as amulets. 

At the end of the case there are set out for purposes of compar- 
ison a few North American Indian flints from the banks of the 
Susquehanna, and a few chipped and polished Egyptian examples, 
together with two early dynastie slate palettes for malachite eve- 
paint. 

Wall-Case 1. On the upper shelf are sherds from (tezer, S. Palestine, 
mostly shewing the ledge-handle which is typical of late neolithic 
pottery in Palestine and Egypt. Next to these are sherds from 
Jubayl some with the “ combed ” ornament, also characteristie of 
Palestinian wares, made by drawing a toothed comb or a little 
bundle of twigs across the surface of the wet clay, some with 
painted designs more akin to the wares of the upland regions of 
the Amanus area (Sakje-Geuzi and Carchemish}), of Asia Minor, 
N. Thessaly, and again of $. W. Persia (Soussa): below are twa 
painted vessels from North central Syria, probably to be assigned 
to this date. 

On the lower shelves, the vessels illustrating the pebble- 
burnished pottery of the late neolithic —-early bronze age are cf 
great interest. No. 200 from the Bikà' is of a type onlv known 
from two other examples (from Mt. Ophel and from near Batrûn) 
but links up closely with the Syrian spouted bowl below it: it 
shews close connection in form and fabrice with contemporary 
Cypriote wares (cp. the bowl next to it in case 2) and with the 
predynastic pottery of Egypt. We may have evidence here of a 
mixture in Neolithic Syria of two racial elements, the northern 
and mountain stock represented by the painted Jubayl pottery and 
the Mediterranean (Egypt-Crprus- Ægean) stock represented bYx 
the Bikâ° bowl. 


— À} — 
MBLE COPPER AND BRONZE. AGIBS 


Fhe introduction ot metal into Svria was contemporary 
with another event of the gereatest importance, the advent 
of the Semites. ‘l'hese Semitic peoples came from the east 
and south-east to the Nlediterranean seabord, not, probably, 
at one time, but in a series of migrations, an infiltration by 
semi-nomad cans, which was spread over a very long period. 
The first more or less definite date known to us is that of the 
raid mec as far as the Syrian coast by Lugal- zaggisi about 

2y50 B.C.: Herodotos preserves the story of l'yre having 
been de | about 2730 B.C., and in the biblical story ot 
the migration of Abram (cire. 2100 B.C.) we may“see“an 
Manient of the last days of such a great tribal movement. 
Ceneunly bymooo BC. South Syria as a whole was Semitised 
and the dvilization and social life of its town centres depend- 
ed largely on that of Mesopotamia. T'he change was not | 
onlv gradual, it must also have been very uneven-—the | 
rouvher hill-countries must long have remained in the hands 
of the aboriginal stock little affected, except to opposition, 
by he higher civinization of the newcomers. In Palestine, 
the Eirst Semitic Period for archæology begins with 1800 
BC. Miealhister =in Phæœnicia, which : 1s said to have been 
colonsed br Arabs from the Bahrayn islands of the Persian 
Guit, the seaport towns were probably semitised long before 
that date, butthe Lebanon may have maintained its independ- 
eee —— supported à fint- using ind Igenous population long 
after the Semites of the coast were usine metal, and we must 
COREOT 4 certain amount of confusion dé to he contempo- 
rary existence of different cultures. 

ft is not vet certain whence Syria learnt the useot 
meme ff would sevm natural to suppose that its introduc- 
Mon us duë to the Semites, tor copper was in use in Meso- 
pommes es berore the cime ot I ugal zaggisi's raid, and the 
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possession of so superior an army would expiain the Arabs' 
successful invasion of a flint using country. But the earliest 
Metal weapons from Phœænicia are identical in form with > 
those of Cyprus, the copper-producing land (See Case B &ç) 
and it is likely enough that even betore this date there liad 
been trade connection between Cyprus and the Syrian coast 
—nor is the problem made less difficult by the discovery 
of copper arms of equally distintive Cypriote type in 
Fawrân, right in the path by which the Semites must have 
come into the countrv. Certainlv Syria must have depended 
largely on Cvprus for copper, when once the metal had come 
into vogue, though it is also “> that mines were earlv 
opened in Southern Asia Minor, by which northern Syria 
would benefit, and Palestine may have drawn some of its 
supplies from the Sinai peninsula. In Syria, as in Cyprus 
and Egvpt, pure copper was long emploved for all purposes, 
and it is only much later that the art of alloy was discovered 
and bronze was substituted for the softer metal,  Whether 
or no the Semites were responsible for the first introdies 
of metal weapons, their preserice in Svria set up a ractal 
aimerthetweenthat fand and Egvpt, substituting \esopo- 
tamian for Nilotic influences, and the metal working of the 
two countries advanced on very different lines: the same 1s 
true also of potterv. 

The neohthic potter turned his vessels br hand and 
was ignorant of the use of the wheel. The potter *s wheel, 
in à her primitive forin, was introduced Info Sat 
about the same time as the introduction ot copper, and here 
we have more reason to en Semitic agency. În Cvp- 
rus, potterv continued to be hand- made weil down into the 
copper age, certainlv after the wheel had been brought into 
De Syria, and theretore the invention was not due to 
Cyprus. Syrian potter shows so little dependence on that 
of Egvpt that we cannot suppose the wheel to have been 


Dorrowed from ene Nue vaules: but as soon as the Semi 

mvasion Gt ve supposed to have been fairly complete t the 
.potters wheel 1s found to be-uiniemsal lv employ ed, and il 

Ad tahtage à taken of it to produce graceful forms natural to: 

the character of the material. 
lhe potrert ot Palestine 1s now faurlv well known, 
nks to the scientific excavation ot such sites as Lachish, 
Bis Daunach, Felleul Mutasallim, Ophel, etc," andone 
fuseum collection ot Palestinian wares is on the whole a 
érv representative one. Our knowledge of pottery of 
orthern Syria depends on the excavations of Carchemish, 
Mkfigeuvr, Amarna and Deve Huvuk, whichusiteshame 
Déédieed à verv tolerable type-sequence ; but on Central 
Sun nd Phœnicran potterv, in spite ot the work doneñat 
Kauiesh, Sion and Jubavt, verv little light has vet been 
trous. Judgine trom the tew examples : in the Museum 
éenrral Syria in the copper and bronze age showed little 
porn ditv in the ceramic art and borrowed its tvpes partly 
trum éhe North and partlv from the South. A few forms 

ich are common to North Svria and to Palestine reappear, 
naturallv, in Phœnicia also. 


Fa nee 2 Front the beginning of the Copper Age to cire. 1500 B.C. 
sy, a small set of Pafextlinian potters of the First Semilie 
Pépent NT the ares are wheelmade, small tug handles and flat 
mis 1 haraeterise the Period. 

On the we sièlees are examples of Cypriote pottery of the 

early metal age, These fall into three classes. 

pion sure, re for black, the surface generally treatedewith 
ONURIITE RENTE mp gén before bakine. 

Dé rie, mal où black. with incised decoration: the ornar 


var guorretrienl and generaliv roctilinoear) was cut 
A UTENT NE CNE. 


(ce) wares covered with a brown slip or coating of highIiv refined 
watery clay, concealing the real material of the vessel: on 
these there is generally a roughlv moulded pattern in relief. 
This type continued in use much longer than (a) and (b). 

All the pottery is hand-made, the wheel being still unknown 
inCvyprus. Forms are rather clumsy, and the tendency has alreadx 
set in to imitate in clay vessels originally made in other materials. 
e. g., gourds, leather bottles, etc., while the decoration is equally 
imitative. 

The parallel should be noticed between the bowl 948 and the 
Bikâ‘ bowl 200 next to it. 

On the bottom shelf is a good example of the “champagne glass” 
vase (lamp°?) characteristic of the Early Hittite period in the 
North. 

Wall-Case3. Palestinian waresofthe Second Semitie Period. Acertain 
connection with the Hittite north is shown by the delicate vases, 
1072-3 and by the more open and squat jars, 1056, 1067, which re- 
produce two of the most typical forms of Amarna pottery ; pos- 
sibly the same influence accounts for the ring and spiral burnishing 
which now makes its appearance, 6. g. on a red plate in the lower 
shelf. The small jugs on the upper shelf with inverted pear- 
shaped body, pointed or knob foot and slender neck (just appearing 
in the First Semitic Period) show rather à trade connection with 
Cyprus. 

With this case goes, chronologicallv, the series of early bronze 
wWeapons from Hawrân (near Mazärib) in Desk-Case B 5. As 
is the case with early Palestinian bronzes, not represented in the 
Museum, the types are almost invariablv Cypriote, though the 
long “ poker ” spear-heads recall rather Early Hittite forms: the 
long pin or skewer with eveletted shank occurs both in N. Svria 
and in Cyprus: the shorter type with decorative (mushroom or 
nasturtium-seed) head is also common to both countries and is 
found in Mesopotamia ; no Egyptian bronze types occur, 

Wall-Case 1. Palestinian wares of the Third Semitic Period. A.:1400- 
1200 B.C. This case shows the development from the last period 
of the native or Syrian potterv types. The same North Syrian 
(Hittite) shapes occur as in the Second Semitic, but ring and spiral 


ae 


burnishing is more common and far more finely executed ; good 
examples of this are the red bowls where the pebble has been held 
against the face of the vessel as it revolved on the wheel and has 
been slowtr drawn from centre to outside edge, producing a double 
Spiral formed of a narrow and even line of burnish alternating 
with a duli line of the pot’s natural surface. 

This is historically the period of Syria’s domination by the 
Pharonks of Egvpt, but this forcign rule made no direct impres- 
Sion on the art of the potter and indeed has left few monuments 
af itself in Palestine. On the upper shelf of the case is à plaster 
cast of the famous Lachish cuneiform tablet. 


Malle Cse 5. On the upper shelf, Phæniciun potterv of the Copper 


and Bronze Age : 1800 (?) to 1200 B.C. 

So httie is known of Phœænician pottery that it is at present 
impossible to «ubdivide this long period, and even s0 in some cases 
little certaints can be felt in assigning vases to it; only the evi- 
dence of other countries, especially North Syria, where lie the 
closest analogies, makes some attributions quite safe. The globular 
of pear-shaped vases, with very narrow necks, occasionally ring- 
bnenished, and the ring-burnished black lentoid vessel with small 
bug handles can all be parallelled by the contemporary Amara 
botter\ the fine black bowl and the red jug with floriate rims 
and vertical barnishing are more individual and cannot be exactly 
mate either in the North or in Palestine, As in the Soutlh, 
Lg ptian FSth dvnasty rule has in Phœnicia left but little trace 
biteelf: the grac fat steatite vase on this shelf (from N. Syria) is 
en À VTT dyvnasty importation from Egypt—a jar-sealing with 
he nénne of Anenhotep (No, 464) comes from Sûk-ul-Gharb in the 
mb: from Jubavleomesthe diorite Osirid statue which is set 
mitiet the window between Cases 14 and 15 : its surface has béen, 
pertnins defiberateli, destroved, and only the general lines of the 
Mgr remains, so that it is hard to say whether it would be more 

EX attrbritet te the XV TT th or to the Ramesside dynasty, 
Or porlings Dhis entier is the more likely date. In any case ît is 


eme of Ph ere few Euvptian sculptures of any size vet found in 
D PTE ETS 
ls 


Dsl use 5 the series of Phamician bronze weapons, allof 
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Cypriote type, show the development of the short stabline dagger 
from the simple blade rather precariously affixed to the haft by 
two rivets at its rounded end, through the tvpe with three rivets 


set further back into the handle, to the forms with rivotted tang 


growing longer and longer and ending with the spike tang which 
runs right through the handle and is secured by a twist at the 
pommel. [ndividual examples of different tvpes are often cont'n- 
porary, but that this is the sequence of development is shewn bv 
discoveries in Cyprus. 

Wall-Case 5. Lower shelf. Painted Cypriote pottery, late Bronze Age, 
Vessels are sometimes wheelmade. Decoration is in brown-black 
paint on a white slip, or, vice versa, in matt white on à dark grev- 


brown slip. Both forms and ornamental motives are imitative of 


other materials, e. g. gourd bowls with handles made out of forked 
twigs or chickens’ wishing bones, gourd or leather hottles covered 
with string netting or plaited rush-work, even the little string 
loop-handles being imitated in elay : the tall grey jug imitates à 
leather original with a wooden handle bound on to it, and copies 
the distortion of the vessel due to lifting it when full This type 
is common in Egypt between 1400 and 1000 B.C,, and in Palestine 
(V. cases 7 and 8) and is sometimes supposed to have been borrowced 
bv the Cvpriotes from Syria, but is more probably native to the 
island (of cases ? and 8). 

The long slender red vessel is an importation from Egvpt found 
in Cpprus. 


€ THE IRON AGE 
Wall-Cases 6-7. Cyprus potterv of the transition between the 
Bronze and the Iron Ages cire. 1300-900 B.C. 

The vases all show “* Mycenæan ” influence due probabIiv to the 
settiement in Cyprus of refugees from Crete between 1400 and 
1300 B.C. It was largely viâ Cyprus that * Mycenæan "influence, 
i. e. the influence of Greece and the Greek fslands, came to Syria, 

On the top shelf are examples from Egypt and Asia Minor of 
small * bil-bil ” vases common in Cyprus: cf. case à. 

Wall-Case 8. Ægcan influence in Syria. 
While overseas trade, fostcred by the peace enjoved under Egvp- 
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ion pue, mmdonbtedis brought Svria into touch with the Ægean 
world. the reallv gr at change. Was due to the invasion and occu- 
patio of Svria by Ægean proples at the beginning of the 1?th 
centurx BC. Though a ec rtain number of the C'vpriote and My- 
cemavin vases excavatedl in Palestine max have found their way 
phiore in the davs of the Egvptian empire, the the vast bulk both 
Of originals and of local imitations of these must on archæological 
as ww. a< on historical grounds be dated after 1200 B.C. Conse- 
duentiv all such examples as the Museum possesses have been 
out tags ther, under the date 1200-1100 B.C' so as to emphasise 
net. think. undulv the great change produced in the Syrian 
motions art bé the political events of the time, On the upper 
chrlf um Mgoan vases or imitations of such, from Phœmcia. 
Proninett amongst them is a tomb-eroup from Gharifah compris- 
in a Mveemwan ‘stirrup-vase”, œnochoe, pyvxis, and two pilgrim 
Laits perhaps of local manufacture, Another small œnochocu 
th characterstie eanning spirals in reddish brown is an impor- 
ation from the Creek Islands à tall brown-grev jug (bil-bil) 
with white markings, and a saucer with design in black on white 
are of Chpriote manufacture: the small banded œnochoæ are of 
Cipro- \Wvesmæean strle and probably imported from that island. 
thomgh possibié of local fabrice. Al these vases, with the possible 
eme ponpre Dit dette from after 1200 B'Crandi vente 
Di mar just as Well bolong after that date as before it: 
Done lt tegether th v form à strong argument for an Ægeamn 
tension tte Phoanici at the time of the great invasion. 

Of on cr bof ore Wares of similar types from lalestines 
Mliebings again C'rpriote bibi", and local copies of thessane, 
pitt cenoehoi and pvxides, te, which should be compared 
with the CuproMrcenmiæean examples in cases Gand 7. 

At the Potter of the case are some examples of native Pales- 
Pan pottery Qfthe sun date shewing the continuity of theloeal 
estttion Gnbe rite from the Second Somitic Period) unaffected by 
foreign influence. 


PE AKON IG 


Pur Fron ue nus introduced into Svria br rhe oreat 
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invasion of 1196 B.C. when a mixed torce of peoples from 
Asta Nlinor and the Ægean islands marched down through 
the countrv, or sailed Es along its coast, to meet Fliall 
defeat at the hands of Ramses III on the Beiter s of Eevpt 

This invasion marked an epoch in Svrian History, for the 
beaten armies, though driven back trom the Nile vallev, 

were not bv anv means annihilated, and proceeded to settË 
down in the countries through which thev had just marched. 

The leading tribes of the confederacv, the Philistines and 
the Cherethites, occupied the rich low-lands of Palestine, 

the Tchakarai settled in Dor (Tantura) and to the norchs 
Carchemish, destroyed during the advance, was re-founded 
by an Asia Minor tribe probably connected with the older 
Hatti, and it would seem that Phœæœnicia also had to submit 
to an /Ægean domination. The conquerors of Phœænicia 
were probably a small minority who before verv long were 
assimilated bv the Semitic mass and disappeared, but thev 
left a very strong impression on the country which thev 
ruled and re-orientated its policy and, in a degree, its civili- 
sation. [he Phihistine occupation in the South is fullv 
substantiated bv liter ary as well as by archæological evidence: 
the case for the Hittite north depends on dé results of the 
Carchemish excavations, but is fairlv well proved: for an 
Ægean element in Phénici we have as vet little material 
dence other than the pottery in the Museum collection : 

consequentlv the contents of Case 8 are of the greatest 1m- 
portance as being the first evidence forthcoming for one of 
the most salient facts in Phœnician historv. 

With the Ægean patterv in this case should be com- 
pated the bronzes at the further end ot Desk=Case pu 
Here is a fine dagger found in Phænicia decorated with 
spirals characteristic of Mycenæan art (cf. daggers from 
/Aebläpoura in Crete): this must Helonautorine 160) 
The lance-heads of narrow leaf-shaped form with long tang 
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and otten with a pronom edcentraltib are derived from lat 

h prototypes: th low om “harply angular hbula (in 
ration dmattatinu Dares ul. SUIS C4 à Wire) are of 4 
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reflect to some extent the various influences, Egvptian. Assvrian. 
Persian and Greek which in turn aff-eted the art ot the island. 

Wall-Case 17. Terracotta figures and zoomorphic vases from Cyprus, 
Asia Minor and the Greek islands. 

Wall-Cases 18-19.  Phænician pottery of the early Iron Age. 

The lasting affect of the Cypro- Ægean influence whose intro- 
duction was illustrated by case 8 is proved by this roemarkable 
series of painted pots found mostlv in the Bikâ', but also in the 
environs of Beirût and as far inland as Cæsarea in the Orontes 
basin. Some of the small vases (e. g. the black-and-white barrel- 
shaped ampullæ, and perhaps the pilgrim-bottles, (ef. case 15) are 
of C'ypriote manufacture, brought over to the mainland by wav of 
trade : but most of the larger vessels are shown bv the peculiari- 
ties of their elay and pigments to be of local Phéænician origin. 
The striking fact is that, though the forms (particularly that of 
jugs with strainers and open trough-like spouts) are local, the 
decoration is invariably Cvpriote (v. the fondness for concentric 
cireles done with a compass or drawn while the pot revolved on 
the wheel: cf. Cyprus vases in Case 15 especialiv). The collection 
shews a sympathy for and a close relation with Cypriote art such 
as strongly supports the theory of a partial settlement of Ægean 
peoples in Phœænicia at the begining of the Iron Age. 

Wall-Case 20. Upper shelf. Bronze figurines of lhænician provenance 
of various dates between the 18th and the [th century BC The 
most important are the figures of deities. A few examples of verx 
earlv date show the primitive style and bad technique of the be- 
ginning of bronze founding : the bodies are clongated and almost 
featureless, mere bars of metals with projecting bars for the 
limbs—-heads are rendered as in early pinched clav figures and 
suggest that the moulds for the bronze statuettes were cast from 
clay originals. At a later date, various foreign influences make 
themselves felt, Egvptian, Mesopotamian and Hittite. This is 
chiefly noticeable in the treatment of the head and hair, but the 
Hittite figures are especially distinctive for attitude as well most 
are versions of the northern divinits known as Teshub or Sandan. 
In the centre of the casc is a large and very fine * Teshub” bronze : 
the warrier god wears a short loineloth and heavy belt, from 
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which hangs à dirk, and his arms (the left is missing} were raised 
in the usual attituds: the eves, evebrows and drapery were orig- 
inallé encrusted with stone (2) inlay (the cloisons are unnecessari- 
lv deep for enamel) : on the high conical head-dress are represent- 
ed in relief the three curved horns characteristie of the god. The 
animal figures are not very remarkable. 

On the lorer shelf are Phaœænician tlar and limestone figurines 
and Zeemorphic vases. The animal vases (one of which was a to 
originallt mounted on wheels) should be compared with the Cyp- 
riote specimens in case 17. Of animal figures the bull is of Pales- 
timian type. the dove of Astarte and the wild boar of Tammuz- 
Adenis are Phœnico-Svrrian and northren. The horses present 
élose analogies with Cyprus and the Hittite North after 1200 B.C. 
Phe human figures, ranging from the early columnar type to the 
more or less realistic representation of the bodv. illustrate different 
techniques (solid modelling, ” snow-man technique ”, solid mould- 
d ing and hollow moulding) and different foreign influences (v. es- 

peciallv the Persian period bearded masks from ‘Amrît) but are 
not in themselves at all remarkable. On the upper part of the 
Shelf a table of offerings ” with human figurines and miniature 
vases round the edge, and a vase-lid in the form of a shrine with 
a trinit vof gods and sacred animals are more intrinsically curious. 

ab. Css 21, 2, Palustiun pottery.  Fouxth. Semitie Pom 
1000-550 B.C. 

Fhis potters of the time of the Kings is in every Way decadent, 
the forme are elinsv, the potting poor, and painted decoration is 
canfined to oceasional bands of colour roughlyr applied to the rim 
or bel of the pot: ring-burnishing has virtuallv disappeared. 
Puel borses and horsemen are due to Philistine (Ægean) tra- 
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ditions. 
Paule. Ones 2.  Cilaztil potterx from N. Syria Thismmake te 
sp panes shout the Kth or th centurv and seems to be derived 


tro Eux ptian, or Crpriote copies of Egvptian. originals (v. the 
cop of an Égsption new vear” pilgrim flask): the manutacture 
ans fairii prolifie in the Persian period and the Roman glazed 
sapes BEN, Svria descend directir from this carlier fabrice. Next 
to these are a few stone vases of the same period. 
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On the lower shell are day vases of Phœnician provenances date 
ing probablv from 500-329 B.C. 

At the back of this and the next two cases are the large lions’ 
head masks of beaten bronze which adorned the doors of Phœænic- 
lan tombs and were also fixed to the coffins: thev are highli 
conventionalished and very roughlv finished, comparing unfavor- 
ably in both respects with their smaller descendants of the Heol- 
lenistic age (See Case 27). 


Wal!-Cases, 24, 25. Palestinian potters of the Persian Period 


990-320 B.C. This is a transition period, possessing no stronglv 
marked characteristics of its own, and merelv carries on the 
sequence from the Jewish pottery of the Royal age to the mostlv 
imitative wares of the Seleucid era. 


Watl- Case 26. On the upper shelf, à selection of Greck vases and 
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some late Cvpriote examples of the same date. Most of these 
were actuallv found outside Syria but they illustrate the type 
of pottery which from 500 B.C. onwards was being freely import- 
ed into Syria and by accustoming the Syrians to (freck models 
paved the way for the revolution in Svrian potterv which was to 
set in with the Macedonian conquest. 

On the lower shelf is à set of bronze vases of the Persian period, 
mostiy from N. Syria; they resemble those found in five graves 
at Gezcr and in the Deve Huyuk cemetry on the Sajur: the bowl 
with godroons and lotus design shows Egvptian influence, but the 
vessels are probably of N. Svrian, or of Ph@ænician manufacture. 
Desk-Case B. 6. are Phœænician bronze weapons of the Jewish 
Royal, the Persian and the Seleucid period. The elumsy amd 
heavy arrowheads of the first period (1000-5350 B.C.) show an 
Egyptian influence: the barbed or three-flanged arrowheads of 
the succecding period are identical with those used in the fighting 
between the Hittites of Carchemish and Nebuchadnezzarï in 604 
B.C. The heavy anklets of bronze with ends in the form of lions 
or dogs’ heads are characteristic of the Persian period and continue 
into the Selcueid era to this latter age belong the iron arrow- 
heads, many with rectangular section, others of a squat diamond 
form, and the fiddle safety -pinse of European origin. 
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Meter itwvas merelv becruse inerhenPersionpemen 
foreign trade had tamiiarised the Svrianewith Greek"pros 
ducts, or whether the \acedonian conquest revived the half 
forgotten tradition of -Egean origins and with it sympathy 
for modern Greece in remis 2 it certainlv did in Pal- 
estine where Gaza boasted anew of its Minoan connections 
mm either case the result was the same and Syria setsitself 
with enthusiasm to ape its new masters. Even in Judas 
where the Alaccabees headed a furious nationalist movement, 
7: ideas and foreign fashions continued to gain ground 
and Jews took to wearing hats and wrestling naked 1n clas. 
Mona asia. À mere glance at the pottermofithetselenmen 
period shows how thorougn was the Hellenistic influence. 
Imported vases— especially wine-jars—#flood the market, 
amd side by side with these are innumerable local imitations 
of Greek models. New factories, it would seem, sprang up 
en, nos MHellenizing diséctars worked whollr on 
classical lines: the old native forms either died out or were 
modified to suit the prevailing taste, and when theysutvimæe 
dit so only as the coarsest of rustic potterv. ‘The Roman 
Mimanmon-ontt stercotvped what the Greek"hadssetme 
and produced throughout the province à monotonv of tash- 
on Which obliterated altogether the old racial and territorial 
istinetions in the arts: henceforward the pottery of Pales- 
tnesnot Phænicra and of North Svria are all'one;"aniehé 
purticu'ar provenance of a vase has little if anv significance. 
Drug tre products of the Gaza kilns were veryitienent 
trom those of some northern factories which may have spe- 
el uizea | 1 Jema salllara ot in glazed earthenware, vet com- 
MUIDCATIONS Were SO EASV and public taste so unitorm that 
dt disvibution of these products was gencral throughout 
the cénmers, and the poucrv which was lé in use M: can 
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now be unearthed in any two Roman towns is virtualls 
identical. ‘l'he same is true of other articles. We see no- 
thing specially Syrian, still less anything speciallv Palestinian 
or Phœnician, in the bronzes, whether statuettes, bousehold 
utensils or vases, in the clav figurines, the ET glass ves- 
sels or the laps. —_even when the subject may have local 
significance as, e. g. in a figure of Antioch, a statue of Jupiter 
Pléliopolitanus OÙ 4 representation on a ht of the seven- 
branched candlestick, it is translated in terms of an interna- 
tionalised art—the cosmopolitan spirit which infected even 
the svnagogues of the Dispersion transformed, in the case 
of the more easv-going pagan, evervthing that he made or 
thought. 

Wall-Cases, 27-28. On the upper shelves, early Seleucid local wares 
done with the red and black lustrous surface imitating Greek 3rd 
century pottery. Below, an imported Rhodian amphora and à few 
stamped handles of similar vessels selected from a number found 
in Rue Allenbv, Beirut : next to these, three Ptolemaic vases of 
Alexandrian manufacture, one found at Carthage. Against the 
back of the case are affixed two bronze lions” head masks of the 
Greek type which supplanted the Phœænician as illustrated in 
cases 23-26. 

Wall-Cuse 29. Top shelf. Small brouzes of the Classical period, 
Venus, Cupid, Hercules, ete., none of them remarkable but illust- 
rating what must have been common in Roman Syria as the fur- 
niture of domestic shrines or simply as bric-a-brac. The most 
interesting is a figure half woman and half scorpion, holding à 
ship's rudder, presumably the patron goddess of some sea-sicde 
town. As a fine example of the art of this period, note the large 
bronze Venus in front. 

Lower shelf. Classical terracottas, chiefly female heads, colon- 
jal imitations of the Tanagra tvpes —- with these a number of the 
grotesque heads, often racial caricatures, from the Alexandrian 
studios. În the front of the case is a good Hellenistie comic mask 
in elay, and next to it a figure of a comic actor Wearing a mask 
of the same character. 
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Hali- Cases 20-31. Upper sheives -ferracottas of the Classical Per- 
iod. Above are a few rather coarse provincial copies of Tanagra 
figurines, and next to them a series of peculiar objects, perhaps 
libation spoons, in the form of female heads -the Egyptian (Pto- 
lemaic) influence in these is very noticeable, The same Egyptian 
influence is seen in many of the statuettes on the main shelf, e. g. 
those of Bes and Harpokrates, both, apparently, favourite deities 
in Syria. The female heads with loops for suspension are pre- 
sumably votive offerings intended to be hung up in shrines. Phoe- 
nician tradition is perhaps best seen in a curious ‘table of offer- 
ings * from Carthage, which has the fir-cone in the middle, flanked 
by little cuts supported bv Cupids disguised as Hercules-Melkarth, 
and with three female busts in the base a good example of the 
svncretising religion of the 2nd-3rd centuries A.D. 

On the lower shelves is Syrian pottery made under strong Greek 
influence, together with some imported pieces. There are two 
outstanding classes : (1) ware with black lustrous surface on which 
are floral designs, the flowers being represented in opaque white 
Slip or paint (this tends to fade away with time) while the stems 
are often rendered by scratches through the black exposing the 
natural light colour of the bodv-clay : the technique is that of the 
Teunum Sidicinum potterv of the 4th-3rd cent. B.C.: of this ware 
the Museum has unusually good examples. 

(2) Open bowls with red Iustrous surface whereon is ornament 
moulded in relief. These vases are almost identical with the so- 
culled * Megarian ” bowls: the decoration is most often floral, but 
secale- or feather-patterns are not uncommon and figure subjects 
oceur. The Ware is so universal in Syria, especially in the north, 
that it is hard to believe that all was imported ; more probablr 
we have here a local industry under Greek direction. The clay 
and {he finish of these bowIs is the same as that of plain vessels 
of other forms which are almost certainly local, and the bowls 
probabiv form a link in the development 6f a S\rian {erra sigilla- 
la (see case 35). 

Halle Cases 32-31. Palestinian potters of the early Roman period. 
Many of the forms arc poor adaptations from classical models, 
serie the native tradition stillsurvives. The potterv is clumsw 
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decoration lacking, and evervthing shews the decadence of the 
potter's art. 

Wall-Case 35. Syrian terra sigillata. These vases arc in almost 
every respect similar to the well-known products of Putcoli, 
la (rraufesenque, and Lezoux, but there is good reason to suppose 
that they are none the less of local Syrian manufacture. The ware is 
very common. especially in the north of the country, and though 
the Gallic shapes are faithfully reproduced the names of the Gal- 
lic potters seldom if ever occur, and we find instead names or 
mottoes in Greek characters such as are unknown in Western 
Europe. The only stamped piece in the Museum collection bears 
the name of one CÆSUS (written in Greek, KAÏCOYŸ); another 
maker, TITUS, was fairly prolific, but most picces bear such 
catchwords as KEPAOC or XAPIC. The industry must have 
been an important one, contemporary with and largely dependent 
on the factories of Gaul, and it illustrates once more the degrec to 
which under Rome, Syria lost its individualitv in art. 

On the upper shelf are fragments of legionary tiles of the Xth 
Legion (Fretensis), from Jerusalem: these probably date from 
immediately after the siege of the city by Titus, when the Tenth 
Legion had been moved down from the Euphrates area to takc 
part in the Jewish war, and barracks were built in the ruins of 
the captured town. 

Wall-Case 36.  Above, à fine example of Roman Syrian glaze: the 
form of the amphora is purelv classical, in technique it is a direct 
descendent of the local glazed wares of an earlicr date shewn in 
case 23. 

Below, two fragments of late Roman pottery with figure suh- 
subjects moulded in relief, and examples of the combed or scratehed 
wares characteristie of the later Roman period. 

IVall-Case 37. For the late Roman and Byzantine periods à detailed 
chronological arrangement is not vet possible and we must be 
content with grouping the pottery according to difference 6f ware 
or technique rather than by date. The general tendency is for 
the ribbing of pots to become more and more marked, and for the 
ribbing itself to become more mechanical and more angular in 
profile : thus though there are ribbed vessele in cases 33 and 3%, 
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the arc easilr distinguisheld from those in cases 39-40. [In case 
37 are grouped a number of pots of thin biscuit ware, very hard 
baked and brittle, generally of a slatv grev or of a deep brown 
colour on the outside and often red inside: these probably belong 
to the {th centurr AD. but the date is far from certain. The 
white vase with coarse appliqué decoration, and that with clas- 
sical heads moulded in relicf, mav be of the same period. 

WH'all- Cause 28. Contains fragments of lead coffins, mostly from Si- 
don, shewing various decorative motives. 

Pall- Cases 39-11. Late ribbed wares, chieflv found in the neighbhor- 
hood of Beirut and in the sand hills. 

Hall. Case 42. Here are grouped à few pieces of undoubtedly late 
Bvrzantine date, The * Menas bottles”" in which pilgrims brought 
home sacred water from the shrine of St. Menas near Alexandria 
cum interest as being found in Syria: thev bear the usual inscrip- 
tions and figures of the Saint between his two camels. The red 
platters with flatlv-modelled animal stamps impressed in the 
centre are tVpicallv Bvzantine (cf. some of the lamps, Case B. 11) 
and are probabir of Kgvptian manufacture, though Egyptian types 
mas have been imitated in Syria. The curious spouted jugs with 
patterns in narrow lines of relief (some times grotesque faces, some- 
times floral or geometrical designs) are certainlv Svrian and mark 
the beginning of that delicatelv moulded ware with patterns of 
almost lace-like fineness which was to come at the close of the 
Ba zantine period (ses the rather coarse example in this case) amd 
to run on into the inscribed potterv of the early Arab time (see 
cases 47-48). The fragment with a ledge handle, typical of certain 
late Bhzantine forms, is curious as showing a return, after am 
interval ofover 2000 Vvoars, to the ledge-handles of the Pre-Semitie 
period (Case 1). 

Halle Cases 43-17 and Desk-Cuses B. 17-24. Contain a collection"ot 
brown glass vessels. This large collection, though it does not 
CONTI AUX parücutariv rare examples, is fully representative of 
th more ordinars shapes in use from the first century A. D. up 
tothe Arab conquest. Al the examples date from after the be- 
sinning of the Christian era, about which time the art of blowing 
glaces Was invented: almost all are of clear grecnish-white glass 
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(clear except for the irridescence due to décay} but there area few 
instances of orginal colour, €. g. opaque milky white and dark 
transparent blue, and on some threads of coloured glass are wound 
spirally about the vessel. A few pieces have moulded decoration 
in relief, but the more uncommon forms of ornament, €. g. cut or 
etched designs, are not represented, nor are there anÿ examples of 
mosaic or millefiori technique. The collection is grouped more or 
less according to form, and no attempt has been made at sequence- 
dating, which indeed in the present state of knowledge would 
scarcely be possible. 

Wall-Cases 48-19. Contain à few examples of early Arabic unglazed 
pottery. Some of these are handmade vessels with painted geo- 
metrical decoration recalling verv elosely that of the pre-historic 
period. Others are of the fine white ware with moulded ornament 
in relief, which is in a direct line of descent from the late Bvzan- 
tine pottery and was probably executed by the same firms work- 
ing for new masters: this relief ornament is either of a stronglv 
conventionalised floral type or is based on Arab texts. The ware 
continued in use at least until the 13th century (one of the exam 
ples here shewn appears to be of about that date) and occasionallv 
(though not on any of the museum examples) animal motives are 
introduced, perhaps under Fatimite influence. Glazed Arab pot- 
tery is shown in the Mediæval Department. 

Desk-Cuse B. 7. (1) a series of werghts in stone and in metal of dif- 
ferent pcriods. These are classified according to date and attrih- 
uted so far as this is possible to one or other of the standards 
prevalent at the time. Such attribution, however, cannot claim 
to be more than tentative, for in verv few cases is anv standard 
accurately maintained and even when the nominal multiple is in- 
scribed on the piece itself its actual weight is very seldom correct. 
In view of this general inaccuracy it is not surprising that the 
methodical government of Rome should have taken the scandal in 
hand and insisted upon the proper testing of Weights in use 
in retail trade. We accordingly find here leaden weights of var- 
ious denominations and standards, (the Hellenistic mia and the 
Roman ownce) stamped as passed bv the agoranomos or steward 
of the market in the different cities of Phœænicia. 


(2) Seal-stones : a small series representing the forms of seals 
in use at different periods.  (ylinder-seals, first of Mesopotamian 
tvpe and afterwards showing Hittite influence or the more char- 
acteristicalys Syrian style which is a feeble reminiscence of both 
the other two. Searabs, both imported Egyptian exampies and 
Svrian imitations, this imitation continuing through the Persian 
to the Greek period when the beetle form is combined with en- 
wraving tyvpical of the period.  Hittite and North Syrian forms, 
the guble seal, the handle seal and the scaraboid, engraved im 
the same stvle as the Hittite cylinders. The plain or facetted 
conotûl of the Persian period, when the material employed is more 
often chalcedons or crystal than the sombre steatite and hæmatite 
favoured in earlier times, the subjects are flashily engraved with 
u free use of the circular drill and straight shallow grooves joining 
the drill-holes.  Laterallv-pierced humped Sassanian seals, gener- 
allv of carmelian or banded agate. Rectangular “eylinders ” of 
Christian date with rudely scratched figures. [In Case B. 8 Roman 
cingstones (carnelian and jasper) and metal rings with engraved 
bezels, leading up to the Gnostic gems and to Arab seals. 

Desk- Case B, 8. Also contains Amulets of various periods from from 
Egyptian to Cnostie, examples of Roman enamel on bronze, Pal- 
myrene tesseræ and a few minor objects. 

Desk- Cases B. 9-12. Contain a series of lamps arranged in chrono- 
logieal order from the saucer-lamps of the early Semitic period to 
those of the same tvVpe used in the Lebanon during the present 
century. For details see labels. 

DES ases 4. 13-160. Contain miscellänea, mostlv of the Roman 
period. 

Dest:- Case B. 13. Toilet utensils, mostlv mirrors. The plain handled 
fomms date from before the Maccdonian conquest, the double box- 
mirrors are of the regular Roman type. One mirror-case with 
repoussé design belongs to the carlv Seleucid period and, though 
daunaged, is a fair example of 4tli or early 3rd century Greek work : 
the subject is, probably, the murder of Pentheus by the bacchantcæ. 
Bone ilax from toilet-cases or bridal caskets, Alexandrian type, 
probably 3rd century A.D. 

Desk Cuse BI. Parts of musical instruments (Roman date) and 
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some Roman bronze surgical instruments. 


Desk-Case B. 15-16. Bronze vessels and handles of the same: alu. 


baster unguentaria, etc. 


À certain number of monuments, mostit ot large 


SJ are arrinoedmn Annex À and about the main oullers, 
anduthese are best treated bv their classes rather than bv 
their position in the Museum. 
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Sarcophagi. 


In Annex A is a large sarcophagus of marble, found at Beirût 
near the Damascus road: the decoration is simple, consisting of 
crescents With pendant hearts and a central uninscribed label : 
it is Phœænician work of the earlv classical period. This must have 
been imported, since marble is not found in Syria, and was prob- 
ably not meant to be left in such an unfinished condition. 

Three clay sarcophagi (one intended for a child} found in the 
University grounds. They are perfectly plain, and belong to the 
Roman period. One of these is between cases 37 and 38. two 
others under desk-cases B. 19-20. 

Lead sarcophagi (between cases 35 and 36,37 and 28, and fragments 
in case 38). These are from Sidon and Beirût and are of Roman 
date. They are ormamented in relief with medallions and frime- 
work of classical mouldings (bead, rope, kev, egg and tongue, ete.) : 
the subjects are classical, e, g. Medusa head, sphinx, lion, cupid : 
and only a few details of the treatment. such as the curved wings 
of the sphinx or the fondness for the rosotte, betrav anv relie of 
oriental influence. 

{With the last. Limestone ossuarv, square, ornamented, with 
compass-drawn rayed circles. Late Roman. 

Bronze sarcophagus. Between cases 47 and 48, is à curions sar- 
cophagus of open lattice-work cut from heave shect bronze. 
found in Beirût. Græco-Roman date. 


Inscriptions. Mostly in Annex A. 


CUNEIFORM. A cylinder of BURSIN of UR has already been 
mentioned (Case B. 7.): in ease À. 3 are a few more cuneiform 
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pieces of no verv great interest, à small tablet from Babylon of 
the time of SAMSU-ILUNA, two identical barrel-cylinders of 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR,. and two fragments of inscriptions on ala- 
bagter slabs of the.time of ASSURANSIRPAL: also a mud brick 
with the stamp of NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
PHŒNICIAN. Desk-case B. 5, between cases %2and883 Mn 
scription from the temple of Eshmun, near Sidon, cut in rough 
limestone, the charaters picked out in red. The text reads 
* (BODASTART) and the true son (or crown prince) of Y ATON- 
NISEDK king of the Sidonians, son of the son oT"krime 
ESHMUNAZAR king of the Sidonians, built this temple to his 
god, to ESHMUN the holy prince.” 
IV. P.E.F. Quarterly Statement 1903: corrected text in Lidz- 
barski, Ephemeris fur Sem. Epigraphik. Bd. ?. p. 155-6.) 
The date of King Bodastart's reign is still a matter of dispute: he 
is generalltr assigned to the Persian Period (530-323 B.C.). 
CLASSICAL. Mot of these are still unpublished and cannot be 
treated here in detail. Of the LATIN inscriptions the most im- 
portant are a series of Roman Milestones found on the Sidon road 
near the mouth of the Ghadir River. Three of these have been 
set up in front of the Museum entrance and two more fragmentary 
examples are in Annex A. 
Other pieces of local interest are 
hi No, 266%. À roughlv cut inscription on red sandstone 
INDP BAD AVC DEFINITIO SILV ARNV Mathis is "tie 
most complete of a series of boundary stones defining the limits 
of un imperial forest reserve in the time of Hadrian (1115-13 
A. ft was found near the summit of the pass between 
Shwayr and Zahlah. 
2) An altar (Ne 26655 (found with the Phœænician stone sarco- 
phagus, bat having nothing to do with it), with inscription 
in large well-cut letters 


LO/M°EE 
COSER V ATORI 
L. MUCIMEIVS 

FORTVNATVS 
D: FEAMMAINMS 
V. LAS. 


= 
i. e. the altar was dedicated by two men, Lucius Mucimeins 
Fortunatus and Decius Ecmiaius to “the Preserver, Jupiter 
most good and great, Lord of Heliopolis ” (ef. Porter, in P.E.I. 
Quarterly Statement 1900). 

Dedications to the Baal of Ba'albak are fairly common and 
the Museum possesses another (No. 2717) in Greek, whieh was 
set up in the temple of Astarte at Afka by one Aurelius, per- 
haps the Aurelius Antoninus Longinus who set up a similar 
inscription at Ba‘albak itself in the reign of the Emperor Eia- 
gabalus. 

(3) No. 2:06 a fragment bearing the name of Gaius Cornelius, son 
of Gaius, an Engineer in the 8th Gallic legion: this is the 
legion which for many years, from the 1st centurr AD. was 
on garrison duty in Phœænicia, The stone is believed to come 
from Beirût. 

The GREEK inscriptions include a large number of cippi or 
tomb-stones from Sidon (for some of them v. Rendel Harris  Svr- 
ian and Palestinian Inscriptions ” Cambridge 1891: but there are 
several false readings and the original stones should be consulted] 
which give little more than the name of the deceased, the age, ant 
a conventional epithet of praise ; No, 2710 is more interesting than 
most in that the dead man, Gerostratus, (the name is a common 
one at Sidon and the family may have been important), seems to 
to have held à post in the local synagogue. There are several 
tomb-stones of other types One from Hawrân (No. 2668) 
presented by Mr. Murâd Baroodv (v. Jalabert in Mélanges de la 
Faculté Orientale I :p: 154) cut in basalt, beurs an inscription in 
in florid but unmetrical verse which might be rendered as follows 

* Here all his tribesmen laid the hallowed head 
“Of Tannal ibn Malak, proven chief, 

Who with a mighty arm once rescuéd 

* From alien foes his countrv plunged in grief : 

“ So in requital for good service done 

His country wrought this tombstone for her son” 

After which it is disappointing to learn from the postseript that 

the the tombetone was really put up by Tannal's nebhew and 

niece ! 


* 


À more elaborate and rither pretty stela presented by Mr. El- 
dridge, British Consul-General at Beirût, (4801, between Cases 41 
and 42) bears a figure of à weeping Psyche and underneath the 
epitaph of one Diodorus who died untimelv at the age of twenty- 
three * Fare thee well, thv lucklesgsmother seeks for thee in vain 
and all the house mourns for thee”” (v. Porter P.E.F. Quarterly 
Statement 1897). Of more local interest is the tombstone of the 
presbyters Theodosius and Alexander, found in Beirût (No. 4811) 
and the roughlr-inscribed black boundary-stone (No. 2664) set up 
by one Elias to witness to the settlement of a lawsuit overlanded 
rights betiveen the vears 293 and 305 A.D.: this was found at 
Marj-‘Uyüûn. 


&, oniplhuire. 


RP ERIAN AND PHCŒNICIAN. 

(li The Egrptian Osiris figure in diorite has already been des- 
cribed, v, Case 5 

(2) À few small Egyptian bronzes and other objects are exhibited 
in cases À 1-2, All are of ordinary types and of Egyptian 
provenance, and their main interest here is for purposes of 
comparison With objects from Phœæœnicia showing Egvptianin- 
fluence, e. g. some of the bronzes in Case 20. 

31 No.2149 (between cases 26 and B. 25): limestone head probably 
from à Phenician anthropoid sarcophagus. Thestyleisas a 
whole Egyptian, {he treatment of details modified by the 
Pheenician craftsman.  Karlv 4th century BC. Presented 
by Dr. H. H. Jessup 

En CLASSICAL. 

lhe most Important pieces of classical sculpture are 
placed agamst the pier div iding the antiquarian from the 
DEEE room. L'heseare 

(1 No, 4802. Torso of EROS: marble, The figure is nude: the 
subject is <hewn by the two long locks of hair falling on the 
Shoutders and by the tip of a bow against the left thigh. A 
good Greek copy of à late 5th century original, Presented 
FR ro. FT Aeee 


rh 


(5) 


No: 4809. Forso of a shepherd (7) at rest. À short chlumws 
Of heavy cloth is fastened on the left shoulder and falls over 
the chest, reaching halfwar down the left thigh and across 
the bellv. The left arm was raised and rested on à support, 
the left leg was crossed in front of the right below the knee. 
À fair but summary copv of the Lst or 2nd centurvs A. D.ofa 
th century original in the manner of Praxiteles,  Presented 
HDrainr. Jessup. 
No. 275%. Bearded male head good Greek copy of à {th 
century original, perhaps an idealised portrait of an orator. 
No. 4:98. Funeral Stela of {th century. Attie type but pro- 
bablvy of later date: a woman seated looks at à jewel-case 
held by a young girl (next to Case 18). 
No. 531. Marble heu, lifesize, from a bas-reliof: voutlhitnl 
male face, short hair, no beard. The workmanship is good, 
characteristie of the Ist century AD. The head is undoubt- 
ediv an imperial portrait representing one of the vounger 
members of the Julian familv : it might he Graius. Augustus's 
nephew, or the young Tiberius. 

Said to be from Palmvra, but assuredly not so. Rouvier 
Collection. 
No. 2736. Marble, 34 size, head of nyimph (?} The hair is 
verv simply treated and was encireled br a metal filet. The 
head is bent slightlv to the left, the features soft and idealised, 
eyes rather full and desp-set. Original Greek work of 4th- 
to 3rd century B.C.  Presented bX Dr. H. H. Jessup. 
No.?551. Marble head, female, 3, life-size: originallt a bust. 
not part of a statue. Face turned slightIr to left and down- 
wards, hair brushed back in waves from forehead and tied in 
a loop behind: top of head eut straight off for head-dress in 
other material.  Nose, lips and chin damaged. Roman work. 
of about Ist century A.D., perhaps a portrait, but. if so, high 
idealised on à {th to 3rd century B.C model. Presented b\ 
Dr. H. H. Jessup. 
No. 2550. Male head, clean-shaven: the bons structures of 
the face and the muscles curiouslr exaggcrated, the cuttinge 
harsgh and angular: the sculptor has aimed at a vivid realiem 


ÈS 
of portrature but lacked the technical skill fullf to achieve 
his purpose, and the result is rather grotesque. Provincial 
work of the latter part of the Ist century À.D. (©): probalblm 
a marble copr of an originalin bronze. Presented by Dr. H. H. 
Jessup. 

(9) No. 4807 and No. NUL Two fragments of replicas (14 and L; 
life-size) of the cuit- statue of Jupiter Heliopolitanus. In No. 
#S07 the bulls, supporting the god are preserved (minus the 
heads) with the figure of the god up to the knees: in No. 4804 
ontv the part from calf to waist of the god remains. The body 
is sheathed in forimless drapery on which are carved in relief 
lions’ masks. rosettes, and busts of the associated gods of 
Heliopolis  ?nd or 3rd centurv A.D. 4804 presented by Dr, 
H. H. Jessup. 

(10) Inthes. E. corner of the gallery, a male torso of heroic size in 
coarse marble (No. 4995). The figure wears military dress, a 
corselet adormed with grvphons in relief, and the palladium. 
The hext, arms below the biceps and legs below the knees 
aremissing,  Itis probablv à portrait of the Emperor Hadrian, 
certainir an imperial statue of about his time. It was found 
the mouth of the Ghadîr River $. of Beirût. 

A number of small fragments of classical sculpture are placed 
together in Cases A, 8-10, and a few larger pieces are to be found 
.hother parts of the gallerv: none of these call for more comment 
than is supplied br the fibels, though attention might be drawn 
to No, APT, a limestone relief iNustrating the legend of the infant 
Zeus being suckled by the goat Amalthea. 

The PABMVRENE busts arranged along the tops of the cases 
in the main gallerv are, as a series, fairly representative of the 
Superfieial imitative and debased art of Palmyra during its period 
of greutness, Most ot them bear inscriptions in the Palmyrene 
honte nel langoage which is a form of Aramaic. Theserin- 
seriptions give the name of the person represented by the bust 
with the mamie ofthe father and often the grandfather or even 
inore remote aneestor und frequentiv the date, sometimes includ- 
ing the month. of the persons death, These busts were found'in 
éntbasonmbe or galleries, nnderground Which accounts for the good 


En 


state of preservation that is presented ht most of them. Thes 
date from the second and third centuries AD. and have been 
published by Porter and Torrey in the American Jonrnal of Semi- 
tic Languages XXIT p. 262-271, and republished with corrections 
by Lidzbarski in the Ephemeris fur Semitische KEpigraphik. 
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